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INTRODUCTION 



1. We were appointed by the Council on 1st May, 1961, to consider 
“whether there is scope in this country for new methods of non-residential 
treatment of offenders under 21 , with particular reference to the provision 
of training on the lines of that provided by the Citizen Training Centre 
in Boston” 

and, in view of the interest in this subject expressed in Parliament during the 
debates on the Criminal Justice Bill, we were asked to submit an early report. 
We have held 12 meetings. 

2. We have taken evidence from heads of approved schools and other 
residential institutions, from officers in charge of attendance centres, from 
associations representing magistrates, local authorities and probation officers 
and from voluntary organisations concerned with the youth service. A full list 
of our witnesses is given in Appendix A, and the principal questions on which we 
sought their advice are set out in Appendix B. We are most grateful to the many 
individuals and public bodies who gave their help so readily and at compara- 
tively short notice. 

3. In addition, one of out number, Mr. John Ross, was able, while in the 
United States as United Kingdom representative on the United Nations Social 
Commission, to visit the Boston centre and bring us back a valuable first-hand 
account of its work. We are indebted to Hon. J ohn J. Connelly, presiding justice 
of the Boston juvenile court, and to Mr. Louis G. Maglio, executive director 
of the Boston Citizenship Training Group, for the courteous and helpful way 
in which they received Mr. Ross and explained to him the work of the Group. 
Appendix C contains a brief description of how the Group is run. 

4. The Foreign Office and the Commonwealth Relations Office have kindly 
made enquiries on our behalf about any experiments in non-residential treatment 
that are being carried out elsewhere. These enquiries have not disclosed any 
other method of treatment that seemed worth bringing to the Council’s notice. 

5. We should hke to express our thanks to our Secretary, Mr. W. J. Bohan. 
At the outset he had to arrange for the presentation of a great deal of written 
and oral evidence in a comparatively short period ; and he has played the major 
part in the drafting of our report. His assistance has been of great value to the 
sub-committee at every stage of our inquiry. 



1 

RESIDENTIAL AND NON-RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT 

Introductory 

6. “Residential treatment” and “non-residential treatment are generic 
terms which enable us to classify methods of deahng with offenders accordmg 
to whether or not the offender is removed from his home surroundings- and 
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normal way of life to some special institution. Examples of residential treatment 
are the various forms of detention — in remand home, approved school, deten- 
tion centre or borstal — that young offenders may be required to undergo. The 
forms of non-residential treatment that have been developed during the present 
century are probation and the attendance centre; and we have asked ourselves 
whether they could be developed or supplemented by some new method of 
treatment that would enable still more young offenders to be trained and 
rehabilitated without removal from their homes. 

Probation 

7. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, penal practice was dominated 
by the concept of isolating the offender from the community, to undergo the 
influence, then believed to be at once deterrent and reformative, of solitary 
confinement, silence and hard labour. Yet even then a new method of non- 
residential treatment was being evolved — also in Boston, Massachusetts, where 
the first paid probation officer was appointed under an Act of 1 878. In England, 
guidance and supervision for offenders bound over to come up for judgement 
when called on under the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, or the Probation of 
First Offenders Act, 1887, was being provided, on a voluntary footing, by police 
court missionaries, many of whom became the first probation ofircers when the 
service was established by the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907. The use of 
probation by the courts has grown until in 1960 41,790 offenders were placed 
under the supervision of probation officers: 10,587 were under the age of 21 
and 31,203 of or over that age. The Cambridge University Department of 
Criminal Science carried out a studyi of 4,316 adults and 5,020 juveniles put on 
probation by courts in London and Middlesex whose orders terminated in the 
three years from 1948 to 1950: the success rates disclosed for probationers of 
both sexes (that is, the proportion who were not brought before a court either 
for a breach of a requirement of the order or for a further offence committed 
while the order was in force) were about 73 % for the adults and 62 % for the 
juveniles. The alternatives provided by the Act of 1907 of dismissal of the 
offender or binding him over without supervision were replaced in the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948, by absolute or conditional discharge. 

Attendance centres 

8. Those concerned with penal reform continued to look for other means of 
punishing or training young offenders without removal from home. In 1927 
the Departmental Committee on the Treatment of Y oung Offenders 2 considered 
a proposal that young adults aged 17 and under 21 who were found guilty of 
trivial offences might be punished by intermittent detention in police cells for 
several consecutive weekends, but because of practical difficulties which the 
Committee did not specify they made no recommendation. In 1938 the Depart- 
mental Committee on Corporal Punishment, a in lookingfor ways of strengthen- 
ing the powers of the juvenile courts if corporal punishment were abolished, 
received a suggestion that a young offender might be required to attend on 
Saturdays a centre “where he would be made to do school work or some un- 
congenial manual labour” ; but it was beyond the scope of their terms of reference 
to examine the suggestion in detail. 

Results of Probation (Vol.X of the Cambridge Studies in Criminology), Macmillan, 

2. Report (Cmd. 2831), page 91. 

3. Report (Cmd. 5684), paragraph 31. 
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9. The Criminal Justice BiU of 1938 made provision for “compulsory 
attendance centres” which offenders under the age of 21 would be ordered to 
attend for up to 60 hours. When the Bill was re-introduced after the war, this 
provision was omitted, but it was restored as a result of amendments put down 
by Lord Templewood in the House of Lords (though with the maximum period 
of attendance reduced to 12 hours) and appeared as section 19 of the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1948. The first junior attendance centre (i.e., available for boys 
under the age of 17) was opened in Loudon at Peel House in July, 1950. There 
are nowi 44 junior centres for boys, serving between them most of the main 
centres of population. No centres have been provided for girls, if only because 
there are nowhere enough girls, dealt with by the courts, who are likely to be 
suitable for this form of treatment. 

10. The statutory responsibility for providing attendance centres rests with 
the Secretary of State, and their cost is borne wholly by the Exchequer. From 
the outset chief officers of police have acted as his local agents to supervise the 
running of the junior centres, except at Hull, where the local agent is the County 
Borough Council, acting through its Children’s Committee, and at Reading, 
where it is the Chief Education Officer. The staff of the junior centres, from 
whatever service they are drawn, undertake the work in what would otherwise 
be their free time and are paid for it at rates related to those paid to instructors 
at evening institutes in the area. The officers in charge of the centres are police 
officers, usually of the rank of chief inspector or inspector, except at HuU, where 
the officer in charge is a remand home superintendent, and at Reading, where 
he is a schoolmaster. Some centres run by the police have civilians (usually 
instructors in evening institutes) on their staff as well as police instructors. 

11. Section 19 of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, as amended in 1961, 
provides that, if a person aged 10 and under 21 is found guilty by a magistrates’ 
court of an offence for which a person over that age could be sentenced to 
imprisonment, and if an attendance centre is available to the court for persons 
of his age and sex, the court may order him to attend the centre for a period of 
not less than 12 hours (unless the offender is under the age of 14 and the court 
considers 12 hours excessive) and not more than 24 hours. A person ordered to 
attend an attendance centre who fails to do so, or commits a breach of the 
Attendance Centre Rules that cannot adequately be dealt with under the Rules, 
may be brought back to court, and the court may deal with him in any way in 
which he could have been dealt with in the original proceedings. 

12. Of the junior centres now open, 17 are held in schools, by arrangement 
with the local education authority; 12 are held in police premises, usually in 
headquarters buddings or training schools, rarely in police stations, and always 
in a part of the premises out of sight of the pubhc and of persons in police 
custody; 4 in youth clubs; and 11 in halls and other places. A boy’s period of 
attendance is usually divided into sessions of two hours each. Sessions are held 
on Saturdays, at most centres in the afternoon, but at one or two in the morning. 
Normally a boy attends every other Saturday. The number of boys sent by the 
courts is not enough to justify holding sessions for the same boys every week, 
though the busier centres take older boys one Saturday and younger boys the 
next. When numbers are sufficient, the boys are divided according to age into 
two separate groups. One part of each session is generally devoted to physical 

1. March, 1962 
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education, and the other is occupied by craftwork, sometinies with talks ou 
subjacts such as citizenship or first-aid, or disciplinary tasks (which are often 
reserved for defaulters). The regime of junior attendance centres is at present 
being reviewed as a preliminary to the admission of boys aged 1 0 and 1 1 . 

13. In the course of research at nine selected junior attendance centres, the 
results of which were published in March, 1961, i the Department of Criminal 
Science of the University of Cambridge studied the records of 1,449 boys who 
had attended the centres between 1950 and 1955. The rate of success for all 
the boys whose records were examined was 62%. (A boy was held to have 
succeeded if he completed his period of attendance and was not found guilty of 
an offence or found to have committed a breach of a requirement of a probation 
order within the following two years.) 

14. In accordance with the Council’s recommendations in their Report on 
Alternatives to Short Terms of Imprisonment, 2 an experimental attendance 
centre for youths aged 17 and under 21 was opened at Manchester in 1958. It is 
run on behalf of the Home Office by the Prison Commissioners and is staffed by 
officers from the local prison; we were told by the officer who had been in charge 
from the opening of the centre untilMay, 1961, that being dealt with by uniformed 
prison officers gave the yoxmg adults who attended a salutary shock. Half the 
period of two hours’ attendance on each occasion is spent in physical education 
and half in redecorating the centre or learning simple carpentry or glazing. The 
centre has from the outset been the subject of study by the Home Office Research 
Unit; but, as numbers have been small and the follow-up period short, no firm 
conclusions can yet be drawn. 



II 

THE WORKING OF EXISTING METHODS 
Residential training 

15. We began our inquiry by considering whether it was possible to dis- 
tinguish, among the offenders under the age of 21 now sent to various forms of 
residential training, an identifiable class who had sufficiently stable families not 
to need to be removed from home if some suitable form of non-residential 
training were available. For this purpose we took evidence from some heads 
of classifying approved schools, where most boys and some girls committed 
by the courts are sent to be assessed and allocated to the training schools best 
suited to their needs; from the headmaster of a training school which takes 
boys who appear suitable for early release; and from witnesses with experience 
of dealing with older youths in borstal, detention centres or prison. We also 
had the benefit of evidence from psychiatrists who had experience of advising 
the courts on the likely effect on young offenders of different forms of treatment. 
The estimates of these witnesses varied in detail, but the consensus of opinion 
was that, while there might be an identifiable class, it was a comparatively small 
^tie about 5 % to 10 % of all offenders under 21 now committed to residential 
training; the possibility of diverting these to some new form of non-residential 

^•^^tendance Centres (Wo\. XIU of the Cambridge Studies in Criminology), Mac millan , 

2. (1957), paragraphs 11-22. 
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treatment seemed to hold out no prospect of any substantial relief to our 
overcrowded institutions. 

16. What was even more significant, nearly all our witnesses concurred in 
the view that this class of oifenders suitable for uon-residential treatment would 
in practice be hard to identify. One principal of a classifying school went so 
far as to say that, while 5 % to 10 % of a sample of 200 boys recently admitted to 
the school might have benefited from a new form of non-residential treatment, 
another 10% might have appeared to a court to be likely to benefit, whereas 
it became evident during the process of classification that they were in need of 
residential training. We considered whether some similar means could be found 
of providing a court with expert advice on the suitability of a particular offender 
for the new form of non-residential training; but the resources that can be made 
available for the observation and assessment of offenders are already over- 
strained and it does not seem practicable for them to bear this extra burden. In 
any case, those with experience of “classification”, as the term is used in the 
context of the approved school system, doubt whether the method could be 
successfully employed outside a residential setting; but a court might be reluctant 
to commit to custody for the purpose an offender for whom it had some form of 
non-custodial training in mind. 

17. In general, we did not find that those of our witnesses who worked in 
approved schools or other residential institutions considered that places there 
were being wasted on offenders whose needs could be met by some form of 
non-residential treatment: on the contrary, most of these witnesses expressed 
the view that many offenders were sent to them at too late a stage in their 
delinquency. It may be that magistrates who are understandably reluctant to 
send any child away from home might incline to use any new form of non- 
residential treatment that might be provided as still another “last resort”, and so 
delay residential treatment beyond the stage at which it would be most effective. 

Probation 

18. Many witnesses referred to the heavy caseloads of probation officers 
that prevent them from giving each probationer enough individual attention. 
It is recognised that there is a need for more probation officers. How best this 
deficiency could be remedied is not a matter on which we should properly 
comment; the work of the probation service has been under review by a depart- 
mental committee under the chairmanship of Sir Ronald Morison, Q.C., whose 
reporti has recently been published. 

19. It was also suggested to us that there is insufficient scope in the present 
system of probation for stimulating positive qualities such as responsibility and 
resourcefulness, and that the probationer needs to be involved in a more active 
experience. We were interested to hear from the London Police Court Mission of 
their experiment in providing an adventure course for probationers and in 
encouraging an experiment in group counselling at a probation hostel for girls ; 
and from the National Association of Probation Officers of a few experiments 
in group work or outdoor activities that have been carried out by individual 
probation officers on a limited scale. 

1. (Cmnd. 1650). 
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Attendance centres 

20. A number of criticisms of the attendance centre were put to us in 
evidence. The period of attendance was said to be too short and the intervals 
between the attendances too long. Some witnesses thought that the training 
was not constructive enough, and deprecated the lack of after-care. It seemed 
to us that at least some of these criticisms were based on a misunderstanding 
of the centres’ purpose. 

21. We read with interest the account of the inquiry by the Cambridge 
Institute of Criminology into the operation of junior attendance centres, and 
commend it to all who wish to assess the value of the centres’ work. We would 
draw special attention to the conclusion reached at the end of the inquiry: 

“that attendance centre orders are quite effective when applied to a young 
offender with Uttle or no previous experience of crime, coming from a 
fairly normal background; but, when applied to the recidivist with two 
or more previous offences, especially one who has already failed to 
respond to probation, the results are not at all encouraging.” 

In other words, the attendance centre is designed to deal with a strictly limited 
class of young delinquents — those whose minds are still, as the Ingleby 
Committee put iti, “open to the effects of punishment and the influence of the 
attendance centre staff in teaching them to respect the law and the property of 
others”. The eflTectiveness of the attendance centre should be judged in relation 
to the class of offender for which it was designed; and by that standard the 
centres seem to have achieved a fair measure of success. 

22. We have considered whether the existing attendance centre might be 
developed into something more on the lines of the Boston centre, but we have 
come to the conclusion that any new kind of non-residential training centre 
that might be introduced ought to be distiuct from the attendance centre as it 
has been developed in this country. The main purpose of the attendance centre 
was defined by the Ingleby Committee^ as being “to impose punishment by 
deprivation of leisure”; it is not designed to offer intensive and constructive 
training of the kind that the advocates of the Boston centre have in mind. A 
“training centre” s imil ar to the one in Boston would be intended for offenders 
at an entirely diSereat stage of delinquency. 

23. That does not mean that we exclude the possibility of further develop- 
ment of the attendance centre. The Criminal Justice Act, 1961, has lowered the 
minim um age of attendance from 12 to 10, which should result in more boys being 
sent to the centres at the earliest stage of delinquency; and it has increased the 
maximum number of hours of attendance from 12 to 24. It is unfortunately 
impracticable to extend the centres to rural areas, for the reasons explained by 
the Ingleby Committee ;3 but we hope that junior centres may be set up in all 
urban areas where a sufficient number of suitable offenders appear before the 
courts, and there may be scope for further experiments in the use of senior 
centres. 



1. Report {Cimd. 1191), paragraph 291. 

2. Report, paragraph 292. 

3. Report, paragraph 295. 
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Prevention of delinquency 

24. The existing services that contribute, directly or indirectly, to the 
prevention of delinquency were not the subject of any special inquiry by your 
sub-committee; that was beyond the scope of our terms of reference. We did, 
however, receive a good deal of evidence to suggest that circumstances prevented 
the schools and the youth service from doing all that they might in this direction, 
although we are only too well aware of the difficulties they often face in trying 
to make good the deficiencies in the moral and social training that young people 
receive in their homes. Before deciding to recommend the estabUshment of any 
new form of treatment, our object has been to consider whether public money 
and effort would be better devoted to improvement of the services that already 
exist. It is important, in our opinion, to preserve a proper balance between the 
measures taken for the treatment of delinquency and those used for its preven- 
tion; otherwise the result may be, as one of our witnesses suggested, 

“a vicious circle in which more and more of our human and material 
resources are employed in dealing with delinquents at the expense of the 
ordinary child whose exposure to the risks of delinquency may thereby 
be increased”. 

The schools 

25. It was the general opinion of those witnesses who had experience both 
of the ordinary educational system and of the services concerned especially with 
young offenders that much more could be done in the ordinary schools to detect 
and deal with the early signs of incipient delinquency. An experienced Director 
of Education told us that the heads of secondary and often of junior schools were 
able to identify a small proportion of children who, if not helped at the right 
moment, were likely to become delinquent at a later stage. We doubt whether 
adequate facilities are available to enable that help to be given. The size of 
classes is often still an obstacle to the teacher’s giving a child’s problems of 
learning and behaviour the individual attention they need. We were told that 
the provision of special classes and coaching for unnecessarily backward 
children is impeded by shortage of staff. The child guidance service, whose 
functions the Ministry of Education told us included the treatment of incipient 
delinquency, is notoriously short of psychiatrists, educational psychologists 
and psychiatric social workers. 

26. It is also a disturbing fact that the peak year for juvenile delinquency 
coincides with the last year of compulsory school attendance. The problem of 
revising the curriculum during the last year is being studied, we understand, by 
the Advisory Council on Education. We think it sufficient to record our view 
that any progress towards a solution of this problem and of the other problems 
mentioned above, especially as they affect the C and D streams in our secondary 
modern schools, may make a real and effective contribution to the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. 

The youth service 

27. The youth service, too, has for some years been checked in its growth 
for reasons explained in Chapter I of the Report of the Albemarle Committee.i 

1. (Cmnd. 929). 
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The service is now being developed on the lines that the Committee recommended : 
building programmes have been announced, and the Government has estab- 
lished a National College for the Training of Youth Leaders. As yet, however, 
the supply of qualified and trained youth leaders has not been increased to the 
full extent envisaged by the Albemarle Committee; and it is doubtful whether 
every type of boy or girl, particularly the kind who is likely to turn to delin- 
quency, is able to find within the facilities offered something that meets his 
needs. We consider it important that the youth service should be given the 
manpower and resources it needs to expand and to experiment, especially in the 
provision of clubs or other facilities for the so-called unclubbables . It is 
desirable also that the probation service should keep in close touch with these 
and other developments in the youth service. 



Ill 

PROPOSALS FOR NEW METHODS OF NON-RESIDENTIAL 
TREATMENT 



Proposals for training centres 

28. It is fitting that we should open this chapter with a tribute to the late 
Sir Basil Henriques, whose death occurred as we were approaching the end of 
our task. It was he who took the leading part in causing the Boston scheme to be 
seriously considered in this country, an initiative characteristic of a lifetime spent 
in the service of youth. 

29. In November, 1960, when the House of Commons had before it the 
Criminal Justice Bill, which among other things provided for an increase in the 
maximum number of hours of attendance at an attendance centre. The Times 
published a letter from Sir Basil Henriques, Mr, J. P. Marindin and Mrs. 
Ursula Thorpe advocating an experiment on the lines of the Citizenship 
Training Group in Boston, Massachusetts. The Magistrates’ Association gave 
the proposal their support. Later, amendments making provision for the 
establishment of “tra inin g centres” in this country were moved at the Committee 
stage and the Report stage of the Bill in the House of Lords, but were not carried, 
and the question was left for examination by the Council, to whom the Home 
Secretary had already referred it. 

30. The proposals made to us by Sir Basil Henriques and others for the 
establishment of non-residential training centres were based in principle on the 
work of the Citizenship Training Group in Boston, but these witnesses were 
careful to explain that they did not advocate the simple transplantation of the 
Boston centre with aU its features to this country. The weight of opinion among 
those of our witnesses who favoured the establishment of such centres was in 
favour of making attendance there, as at Boston, a requirement of the offender’s 
probation order. Witnesses representing probation officers advocated that the 
frequency of compulsory attendance should be limited to two or at most three 
evenings a week, because they did not think it right to associate probation with 
unduly severe curtailment of weekday leisure. 

3 1 . The National Association of Probation Officers suggested that a training 
centre would be suitable mainly for offenders who were failing on probation ; 
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to these Sir Basil Henriques and the Magistrates’ Association added young 
“vandals” for whom a fine was not a sufficient deterrent. Opinion was divided 
on whether the centre would be suitable for children and young persons who had 
been found to be in need of care or protection or beyond parental control or 
had failed to attend school. The weight of evidence was against bringing persons 
aged between 17 and 21 into the scheme, at least to begin with. Some witnesses 
considered that a training centre was unsuitable for girls, while most witnesses 
simply took the view that there would never be enough delinquent girls in any 
one area to justify establishing a centre for them. (The Boston centre tried a 
group of girls in 1938, but this failed after a few months; the girls, unlike the 
boys, tended to be contaminated by association. The centre has never tried an 
experiment with offenders aged 17 and under 21.) 

32. The programme of activities suggested usually included physical 
education, coupled with some kind of adventurous activity, and handicrafts or a 
similar form of occupation. Many witnesses urged that remedial teaching should 
be provided when required, though there was some difference of opinion on 
whether it was hkely to interfere with the work of the schools. The general 
view was that any offender who needed medical treatment or psychotherapy 
would best be treated at a clinic or hospital, though it might be valuable to have 
a consultant psychiatrist attached to the centre. Group counselling was thought 
by many witnesses to have a useful contribution to make to treatment, but they 
emphasised the need for careful selection of the groups and for the services of 
a skilled counsellor. Some would like to see a means devised of enabling 
offenders to make restitution; but representatives of the Magistrates’ Association 
and the National Association of Probation Officers were sceptical about whether 
such a scheme was practicable. A number of witnesses considered that there 
would be value in projects of service to the community; but some saw difficulty 
in such projects being carried out by groups composed entirely of deUnquents. 
It was generally agreed that casework with the family would be essential. 

33. Most witnesses thought that attendance should be in the evening: some 
would also have extended it to Saturdays, or would have used the weekend for 
voluntary outdoor activities, attendance at which might count in some degree 
towards the offender’s period of attendance at the centre. The times of evening 
attendance suggested were 5 to 7 p.m. or 6 to 8 p.m. for children of school age, 
and 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. or 8 to 10 p.m. for those who had left school. (It was 
generally agreed that these two groups would have to be segregated.) Some con- 
cern was expressed at the prospect of a group of delinquent children being let 
out on to the streets at a late hour. A number of witnesses suggested that 
schoolchildren, at least, should be fed at the centre. Sir Basil Henriques thought 
that having to arrange an early meal for a boy who had to attend would help 
to bring home to his family the consequences of his offence ; on the other hand, 
it was suggested to us that it would be a pity if a boy were prevented from having 
an evening meal with his family, since that was probably the only time when all 
the members'of the family were at home together. 

34. Some witnesses thought that, if training centres were set up, they should 
be managed by local authorities, under the central control of the Home Office ; 
others preferred voluntary management, and the London Police Court Mission 
were ready to undertake the administration of an experimental centre in the 
London area. It was actepted that training centres could serve only those 
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urban areas where the number of offenders likely to be ordered to attend by the 
courts was sufficient to justify establishing a centre. Even on this basis, some of 
our witnesses were perhaps over-optimistic about the places m which centres 
would be worth providing. One suggestion, for example, was that ^permental 
centres should be set up not only in London and a provincial city, but also m a 
town of about 50,000 inhabitants and in a new town. It is very doubtful whether 
any but the larger provincial cities would have enough delinquents suitable for 
non-residential treatment to keep a centre going, bearing in niind that those 
attending would all have to live within reasonable travelling distance. (The 
Home Office told us that 10 miles or a journey of 45 minutes is considered to 
be the most that a boy may reasonably be expected to travel to M attendance 
centre, which he would do not more than once a week and that in daylight.) 

35. Most witnesses confessed themselves in some difficulty about what 
premises could best be used to accommodate a training centre. Schools seemed 
the obvious choice; but a number of objections to their use became apparent in 
the course of our inquiry. The Ministry of Education told us that many schools 
in the areas where delinquency was most prevalent were old and unsuitable for 
the purpose. Schools were aheady used a great deal in the evening, and the 
rooms that would be most in demand as a traimng centre were those most apt 
to deteriorate under double use. Other witnesses urged that the resentment that 
offenders over school age would feel at being required to attend a centre held in 
school premises would seriously handicap the effectiveness of their training. 
Alternatives suggested included disused school buildings; drill halls; church 
halls; youth centres; remand homes; prefabricated buildings; and even an 
ordinary house. 

36. AH our witnesses attached great importance to the quality of the train- 
ing centre’s staff. It was generally agreed that the head of a centre and his 
deputy should be experienced social workers, devoting their whole time to the 
work and supported by a small part-time staff. The only sources suggested from 
which the staff might be obtained (possibly on secondment) were the teaching 
profession, the youth service and the services already concerned with de- 
linquency. Most witnesses expected no difficulty in finding enough qualified 
staff for an experimental centre (though perhaps at the expense of existing 
services) but grave doubts were expressed whether enough suitable staff could 
be found for a system of centres throughout the populous areas of the country. 



Our conclusions 

37. Our terms of reference did not restrict us to considering a form of 
non-residential treatment on the pattern of the Citizenship Training Group in 
Boston; it was open to us to examine any other method, whether already prac- 
tised elsewhere or as yet untried. But, although we invited suggestions from a 
wide range of witnesses, only one specific proposal other than the Boston scheme 
was put before us (it is dealt with in paragraph 44 below) and the enquiries made 
on our behalf abroad did not elicit any ideas that we thought it would be useful 
to pursue in the circumstances of this country. There is no reason, however, to 
suppose that the full range of possible developments in the field of non-residen- 
tial treatment has been exhausted; and we hope that the search for new methods 
win continue. 
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38. The possibility of establishing a non-residential training centre on the 
Boston pattern in this country was attractive at first sight. This method of 
treatment is said to work successfully in its original setting, though it seems not 
to have been widely imitated elsewhere ; and it appeared to hold out the promise 
of enabling the authorities to deal more effectively and at the same time more 
economically with a class of offender for whom residential treatment now seems 
to be the only course. We received a good deal of evidence to suggest that many 
young offenders might well benefit from one or other of the activities — ^from 
physical education to group counseUingr — that a non-residential training centre 
might set out to provide. The question to which we addressed ourselves was 
whether the establishment of such a centre would be the best means in this 
country of providing young offenders with these forms of treatment or 
tra inin g. 

39. We have set out in earlier chapters the successive stages of our inquiry. 
First we considered what relief a new form of treatment on the lines proposed 
might afford to the ejdsting residential institutions, which we knew were over- 
crowded and suffering from a persistent shortage of staff. We found that 
offenders who might benefit from the new form of treatment were thought 
to be a small min ority of the population of approved schools (between 5 % and 
10 %) and would be difllcult to identify without extended observation; and that 
there was a danger of harm being done through some offenders being dealt 
with under the new method, when they needed residential treatment (paragraphs 
15-17). Secondly, we considered the existing methods of non-residential 
treatment. We found that the effectiveness of probation and the attendance 
centre had been tested by research, which showed that their rates of success 
with juvenile ofienders were a little over 60%. The probation service was 
suffering from a shortage of oflacers. The attendance centre was still in an early 
stage of development; its function was not fully understood, and the offenders 
ordered to attend were not always those best suited to this form of treatment 
(paragraphs 18-23). Thirdly, we had our attention drawn to deficiencies in 
services which, though not directly related to delinquency, could do much to 
prevent its growth (paragraphs 24-27). 

40. It is clear that a system of non-residential training centres in the large 
centres of population would make considerable demands on the limited supply 
of social workers and teachers, which is already insufficient to man the existing 
services. The problem of premises would also present serious difficulties. The 
weight of evidence appeared to us to be against the establishment of an entirely 
new method of non-residential treatment for which skilled staff and other 
scarce resources would have to be diverted from other work in the same field. 
The use of such resources for a new form of treatment at the expense of existing 
methods could be justified only if the numbers who had eventually to be dealt 
with by the existing residential facilities would thereby be substantially reduced; 
but the balance of evidence did not support this assumption. 

41. It is generally admitted that the existing methods of treatment (both 
residential and non-residential)— and, no less important, the means of preven- 
tion — are not operating as efficiently as they may when it is possible to remedy 
the defects due to lack of aU the staff, buildings and other facihties they need. 



1. See Appendix B, paragraph 2. 
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As the Council had occasion to point out in their Report on Corporal Punish- 
ment,! the new means for the observation and treatment of oifenders introduced 
by the Cri min al Justice Act, 1 948, are not yet fully available to the courts. The 
attention of the Government and of everyone else concerned with penal reform 
should in our view be directed at the moment not towards looking for new 
methods of treatment but towards building up the existing services, both 
residential and non-residential, for the prevention, diagnosis and treatment of 
delinquency until they are operating with full efficiency. The root of much 
delinquency lies in the home, and the children of incompetent or neglectful 
parents are often prone to offend against the law. More could be done to 
prevent those children from lapsing into delinquency if local authorities were 
given the new power, recommended by the Ingleby Committee, 2 to do preventive 
work with families in need of special help. The school is well placed to identify 
those children whose problems of learning or behaviour may later result in 
delinquency; the value of the preventive work done there would be greatly 
increased if more resources could be devoted to the teaching of the C and D 
streams, to the provision of special classes at the earliest possible age for children 
who need them, and to improving liaison between the schools and other social 
agencies that could investigate the causes of a child’s problems and take remedial 
action. 

42. Finally, there is one important point of principle that is fundamental. 
One of the main disadvantages of residential treatment of an offender is that 
he must be given the training he requites as a member of a group of other 
delinquents. This disadvantage is inherent also in a non-residential centre of 
the Boston type. The risk of contamination can no doubt be reduced by wise 
supervision, and where (as at the existing attendance centres) less hardened 
delinquents are brought together at intervals of a fortnight or so for periods 
amounting in the aggregate to not more than 24 hours, it need not give rise to 
concern. But it would be very different at a centre where a group of more 
experienced offenders spent much of their week-day leisure together for three 
months or more. The time of dispersal is relevant here. We were told that at 
Boston the boys hurried off home at 5.30 p.m., hungry for their evening meal; 
a centre in this country would conclude its session some time between 7 p.m. 
and 10 p.m. (of. paragraph 33) when those attending would be more likely to 
remain together and drift into mischief. In any case, even if contamination 
could be prevented, they would stiU lose the benefits of association with non- 
delinquent young people of their own age. 

43. For these reasons we do not feel justified in recommending the establish- 
ment of non-residential training centres catering solely for delinquents. Experi- 
ment in non-residential treatment in this country should follow different lines. 
There already exists a wide range of statutory and voluntary services which 
between them provide most of the facilities that a non-residential training centre 
might provide. What we should like to see is a further development of the 
existing services and greater flexibility in their use. A strengthening of the 
probation service; a greater use of the wide range of facilities offered by the 
youth service and further education; the encouragement within these services 
of new ideas and new techniques : these are the most promising lines of approach, 
which we develop in Chapter IV. 

1. (Croud. 1213), paragraph 55. 

2. Report, paragraphs 15-51. 
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44. The considerations we have mentioned apply also, in our view, to a 
proposal that was put to us for the establishment of day approved schools. 
There were at one time several day industrial schools, but the last (in Liverpool) 
was closed in 1935. The present proposal is related rather to the provision of day 
schools for children who are educationally subnormal or maladjusted; and we 
doubt whether it would have been put forward if there were enough places in 
special schools for delinquent children who fall into one of these categories. 
To make separate provision for those who have been before the courts seems to 
us likely to be wasteful of resources; and it might be difficult to find enough 
suitable pupils whose homes were within a reasonable distance of the school 
for daily travel. The better course, in our opinion, is to improve the provision 
made for the education of young people generally, including those children 
who (whether delinquent or not) suffer from handicaps that require special 
educational treatment. For these reasons we are unable to support the proposal. 



IV 

A BETTER ALTERNATIVE 

45. A probation officer has a dutyi to encourage every person under his 
supervision “to use the appropriate statutory and voluntary agencies which 
might contribute to his welfare, and to take advantage of the social, recreational 
and educational facilities which are suited to his age, ability and temperament”. 
In pursuance of this duty the probation officer will generally try to guide the 
probationer towards making more constructive use of his leisure, and may be 
able to procure his admission to a youth club or to the use of some other 
facility that is not provided solely or even primarily for delinquents. This is a 
practice to be encouraged : there is everything to be said for enabling the young 
offender who can be allowed to remain at home on probation to mix freely with 
other people on the basis of a common interest in something other than crime, 
and to be accepted as one of a normal commuffity — of feUow-members of a 
youth club, fellow-students at an evening institute, or whatever it may be. 
Arrangements of this kind for the participation of probationers in the activities 
of an outside group seem to us to share one advantage claimed for a training 
centre on the Boston pattern — that of providing probationers with a more 
active experience — while avoiding the difficulties inherent in the provision of 
special staff and premises, in the provision of a diverse range of activities under 
a single roof, and in the collection of a group of young delinquents in one place 
and their simultaneous dispersal. There is advantage also in arrangements that 
can be applied to girls as well as to boys and need not be confined to large 
centres of population. 

46. The needs of probationers that might be met by such arrangements 
are partly to make good deficiencies in their formal education and partly to 
join in other kinds of activities that will widen them range of interests and 
increase their ability to co-operate with other people and to put their leisure to 
more constructive use. While a young offender is still at school, any remedial 
teaching he needs can best be provided there; but, after he has left, there may 

1. Probation Rules, 1949, Rule 54(1). 
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still be scope for improvement in his mastery of the basic skills, and he ought to 
be able to find facilities for that purpose within the system of further education. 
Activities of the second type are to be found in varying degrees both in the youth 
service and in further education ; in some youth clubs and organisations these 
activities are open to children of school age as well as to those over 15. 

47. We proceed to consider how the arrangements we have in mind might be 
extended in the youth service and in the field of further education, and how far 
it is desirable to make their use by a probationer a formal requirement of his 
probation order. 

The youth service 

48. As the youth service develops a wider range of facilities we hope that it 
will be able to make still better provision for the needs of those who at present 
are found to be *‘unclubbable” ; and we are glad to note the experiments in this 
direction that have been undertaken by the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Youth Clubs with the aid of Government 
grants.i We trust that some at least of the “experimental and pioneering work” 
by voluntary organisations favoured by the Albemarle Committee 2 will be 
directed towards delinquents and those on the verge of delinquency. It is in the 
youth service, too, that we see scope for developing the idea of projects of 
service to the community. 

49. It was also pointed out to us that the facilities provided for children of 
compulsory school age are not as extensive as for those aged 15 to 21. There 
are the uniformed organisations, and there are clubs run in conjunction with 
church or school ; but these are not always in the best position to cater for the 
needs of those in the younger age group who may be disposed towards delin- 
quency. Having regard to the high incidence of delinquency in the last year of 
children’s compulsory school attendance and to the earlier onset of puberty, 
it seems to us that perhaps more attention ought to be paid to the needs of this 
age group in the plans being made for the future expansion of the youth service. 

50. As we have said, youth organisations are often ready to welcome 
young people who have been in trouble and are introduced by a probation 
officer. The National Association of Boys’ Clubs and the National Association 
of Youth Clubs told us that an ordinary youth club would find it difficult to 
accept an arrangement by which a boy or girl attended as a requirement of a 
probation order; but it may be that this would not apply at a club designed 
specially for more difficult youngsters, even though the majority were not 
delinquents. 

Further education 

51. Section 41 of the Education Act, 1944, imposes on every local education 
authority a duty to secure (in accordance with schemes of further education or 
at county colleges) the provision for their area of adequate facilities for further 
education, which is defined so as to include not only full-time and part-time 
education for persons over compulsory school age, but also “leisure time 
occupation, in such organised cultural training and recreative activities as are 

1. Education in 1960 (Cmnd. 1439), Chapter IV, paragraph 11. 

2. Report (Cmnd. 929), paragraph 303 — , 
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suited to their requirements, for any persons over compulsory school age who 
are able and willing to profit by the facilities provided for that purpose”. The 
pattern of the provision made for further education is not uniform throughout 
the country; but some colleges of further education and many evening institutes 
provide courses that are directed not only to the technical training of the 
students but also to their general and social education. Where the staff are 
particularly keen on this aspect of their work, they may be ready to try the 
experiment of fitting difficult youngsters into various types of existing classes or 
even of starting new classes that would be specially suited to their needs. There 
is plenty of scope here for experiment and local initiative. Physical education and 
handicrafts, for example, have their place in the training of delinquents as much 
as in that of other young people ; but there is also room for, say, a class that 
(whatever its nominal subject) has as its prime purpose to enable young people 
(not necessarily delinquents) to discuss and try to resolve their conflicts with 
authority. The need of the young people with whom we are specially concerned 
is not so much for physical education as for social and psychological education, 
if we may use that phrase to cover group counselling and any other methods that 
depend directly for their effectiveness on the interplay of human relationships. 
The use of such methods must of course depend on the availability of people 
with the necessary skill; in this field there is obviously room for co-operation 
with people who may have experience of group counselling, with clinical 
psychologists and with psychiatrists. 

52. At evening institutes, all classes are voluntary and students usually 
attend because they want or need to study the subject taught. Some young 
people ordered to attend by a court might prove unwilling to profit by the 
instruction given or the discussion which often forms a valuable part of the 
course; on the other hand, others who were apathetic at first might become 
more interested as the course went on. 

Attendance as a requirement of a probation order 

53. Section 3(3) of the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, allows a court, in making 
a probation order, to include in it any requirement that the court, “having 
regard to the circumstances of the case, considers necessary for securing the 
good conduct of the offender or for preventing a repetition by him of the same 
offence or the commission of other offences”. There are special provisions 
about requirements relating to the probationer’s residence in an institution or 
to his undergoing treatment for his mental condition; but in general the content 
of the requirement is left to the discretion of the court, subject to the offender 
(if he is aged 14 or over) expressing his willingness to comply. 

54. We should prefer an arrangement for a probationer’s attendance at a 
youth club, evening institute or other facility usually to be accepted by Jiim 
voluntarily as an opportunity, not imposed as a requirement of his probation 
order. This accords with the spirit in which these facilities are provided for 
voluntary use by the community as a whole. There is also the consideration that 
at the time when the order itself is made, the probation officer will not usually 
know from what arrangement of this sort (if any) the probationer is most likely 
to benefit; it may be helpful if the court tells the probationer, where it seems 
appropriate, that the officer will be looking for ways in which the probationer 
can put his leisure to more constructive use, and that the court hopes that he 
will be ready to accept such help. 
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55. While the probation order is in force, a new requirement may be added 
to it — if the probationer is aged 14 or over, only if he is willing to comply. In 
some cases it may be advisable for a probationer’s voluntary acceptance of an 
arrangement of the type discussed to be reinforced by the formal insertion of a 
requirement in the order. When, too, a probationer is brought back to court 
because he has failed to observe some other existing requirement of the order, 
and it transpires that he could benefit from some facility of which he has not 
shown himself prepared to make full voluntary use, the court might well think 
it right, as a condition of his continuing on probation, to make his use of that 
facility a new requirement of the probation order. 

56. In law a requirement in a probation order (other than one relating to the 
probationer’s residence or treatment for his mental condition) continues as 
long as the order itself (and that may be for as long as three years) unless 
expressly limited in duration by the court. Where an arrangement of the kind 
described in this chapter is made the subject of a formal requirement, we do not 
consider that this ought to remain in force for more than a year without review 
by the court; we accordingly recommend that any such requirement should be 
limited in duration to twelve months at most, though we would see no objection 
to its then being renewed, with the probationer’s consent, for a further year or 
less. We also recommend that, as a general rule, such a requirement or a 
combination of them should not take up more than two or three evenings of the 
probationer’s time each week. 

57. Whether attendance is voluntary or required by a probation order, it 
is desirable that the probationer or his parents should meet the modest class 
fee or club subscription if their means allow them to do so without undue hard- 
ship. In the exceptional case we understand that (where the necessary help is 
not available from charitable funds) the fee or subscription can be met by the 
probation committee under Rule 76 of the Probation Rules, 1949. 

Jge limits 

58. In this chapter we have in mind chiefly offenders who are under the age 
of 17, and so still within the jurisdiction of the juvenile court: but there may well 
be some young adults aged 17 and under 21 who could also benefit. That could be 
decided (as with younger probationers) only by the combined judgement of the 
probation officer and the head of the evening institute or whatever other facility 
was to be used. 

Non-offenders 

59. Our terms of reference are Umited to offenders ; but we see no reason why 
the arrangements described in this chapter should not he applicable also to 
children and youngpersons who have been found to beinneed of care orprotection, 
or beyond parental control, or failing to attend school regularly, and have been 
placed under the supervision of a probation officer or an officer of the local 
authority. A supervision order may contain any provisions that “the court 
considers necessary for effecting the purpose of the order”i; and, unless it con- 
tains a requirement relating to the residence of the child or young person or to 
treatment for his mental condition, the making of the order does not require 

1. Children and Young Persons Act, 1938, s. 4(1). 
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his consent. We nevertheless intend what we have said in paragraphs 50 and 5 1 
about voluntary acceptance of the arrangement to apply equally to persons 
subject to supervision orders. 

General 

60. The arrangements we have described will be e.ffective only if much more 
positive action is taken to achieve co-ordination between the probation service 
and the local education authority or whatever other agency provides the 
facilities of which use is to be made. The club leader or principal of an evening 
institute must be consulted and his agreement to help secured before a proba- 
tioner is required to attend a youth club or a class at an institute. But we hope 
that co-operation will go much further, and extend to working out new ideas 
and new methods for the treatment of young offenders in the community within 
the ambit of the existing services. With such a variety of voluntary and statutory 
bodies working in this field, there is great scope for imagination and inventive- 
ness. The minority of delinquents constitutes a social problem out of all 
proportion to their numbers, and a problem that cannot be dealt with by 
specialised services alone. It presents a challenge to the community as a whole; 
and we are sure that the educational services will take up this challenge with the 
same readiness to experiment that has given us the youth service itself and much 
else that we take for granted in education today. 



Elliot of Harwood, Chairman 
R. H. Blundell 
B. J. Hartwell 
Violet Creech Jones 
Alan Moncrieff 
J, D. W. Pearce 
E. Shirvell Price 
R. G. Robinson 
J. Ross 



W. J. Bohan, Secretary 
23rd March, 1962. 
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APPENDIX A 



LIST OF WITNESSES 

1. The sub-committee received both oral and written evidence from — 



Sir Basil Henriques, J.P. 

Dr. Gordon Rose Senior Lecturer in Social Administration, University of 

Manchester. 

and oral evidence from — 



Mr. R. H. Adams 
Mr. G. S. Bessey 
Mr. N. A. Bishop 
Mr. J. L. Bums 

Mr. E. F. Couzens 
Chief Inspector J. Curtis 
Mrs. P. C. Fisher 
Mr. J. S. Gittins 
Mr. R. V. Gould 
Mr. N. C. Honey 

Mr. W. L- KiUip 



Principal of Kingswood training and classifying schools 
Director of Education, Cumberland County Council 
Governor of PoUington borstal institution 
Superintendent of Stamford House remand home and 
classifying centre 

Superintendent of Cardiff boys’ remand home 
Officer in charge of Peel House junior attendance centre 
Headmistress of the Magdalen Hospital classifying school 
Principal of Aycliffe classifying school 
Headmaster of Banstead Hall approved school 
Governor of Wormwood Scrubs boys’ prison and borstal 
allocation centre 

formerly officer in charge of the Manchester senior attendance 
centre 



Mr. J. P. Marindin, J.P. 

Dr. J. B. Mays Research Lecturer, Department of Social Science, University 

of Liverpool 

Miss R. E. Miller formerly Headmistress of the Magdalen Hospital classifying 

school 

Mr. R. E. Presswood Director of Education, Cardiff County Borough Coimcil 

Mrs. Ursula Thorpe, J.P. 

Mr. R. Walton Chief Constable of Gateshead, formerly officer in charge of the 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne junior attendance centre 

Mr. J. R. Watson Governor of the young prisoners’ centre at Lewes, formerly 

warden of Goudhurst senior detention centre 

The Baroness Wootton of Abinger, J.P. 



2. The sub-committee received written evidence from the following bodies 
and oral evidence from their representatives — 

Association of Children’s Officers 
Mr. H. Norris (President) 

Miss Beti Jones 

Association of Municipal Corporations 
Alderman F. Holmes, O.B.E. 

Alderman J. Hoy, M.B.E., B.E.M. 

Alderman Mrs. E. V. Smith 

Mr. Harry Bann 

Mr, L. J. Drew 

Mr. R. B. Woodings 

Mr. K. P. Poole (Assistant Secretary) 

Central Council of Probation Committees 
Mrs. D. Jones, J.P. 

Mr. H. Herbert, J.P. 

Mr. W. K. Angus 

Mr. A. E. Tritschler (Secretary) 
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County Councils Association 
Mrs. G, Buxton 
Mr. T. C. Hayward 
Mrs. M. H. Hichens 
Mrs. A. V. Martin 

Mr. L. W. K. Brown {Deputy Secretary) 

Howard League for Penal Reform 
Mr. R. Prideaux 
Mr. H. Prins 

Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency 
Dr. T. C. N. Gibbens 
Dr. P. D. Scott 

London Police Court Mission 

Mr. R. R. Meyric Hughes (Vice-Chairman) 

Mr. G. Morley Jacob, J.P. (General Secretary) 
Mr. R. Howell (Deputy Secretary) 

Magistrates’ Association 

Mr. W. W. Addison, J.P. 

Mr. J. P. Marindin, J.P. 

Mrs. Ursula Thorpe, J.P. 

Ministry of Education 
Miss K. A. Kennedy 
Mr. D. G. 0. Ayerst 
Mr. T. C. Cradock 

National Association of Boys’ Clubs 
Mr. C. P. B. Shippam, J.P. 

Captain A. N. Gibbs, J.P. (Regional Officer) 
Mr. H. E. Higgins, J.P. (Secretary for Training) 

National Association of Probation Officers 
Mr. L. Case 
Mr. W. G. Ford 
Mr. E. C. C. Sones 

Mr. F. Dawtry, M.B.E. (General Secretary) 

National Association of Youth Clubs 
The Countess of Onslow, J.P. 

Mrs. F. C. H. Mosley, J.P. 

Royal Medico-Psychological Association 
Dr. T. C. N. Gibbens 
Dr. D. H. MiUer 



3. The sub-committee also received written evidence from — 

Mr. H. Ardern — ^Headmaster of Sedbury Park approved school 
Miss A. F. Cooke, J.P. 

Mr. Richard Hauser 

and from the following bodies — 

Association of Managers of Approved Schools 

Conference of Principal Probation Officers 

Duke of Edinburgh’s Award Office 

London County Coxmcil 

National Association of Approved School Staffs 

National Association of Remand Home Superintendents and Matrons 

Society of Juvenile Courts Probation Officers 

Young Women’s Christian Association 
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APPENDIX B 



QUESTIONS CIRCULATED TO WITNESSES 

1 . Is there an identifiable class of offender with whom the existing forms of 
non-residential treatment (probation and attendance centre) do not succeed 
but who have sufficiently stable families not to need to be removed from home ? 
Does it include young adults (those aged 17 to 21) as well as juveniles (those 
under the age of 17) and girls as well as boys ? Is there a corresponding class of 
children and young persons in need of care or protection or beyond parental 
control with whom supervision orders are not effective but who do not otherwise 
need to be removed from home? If so, is the failure of the existing methods due 
to any remediable defects in their working, or should some new form of treat- 
ment be devised ? 

2. If a class of offenders (and possibly also non-offenders) can be identified 
that requires some new form of non-residential treatment, what are its needs ? 
How far would they be met by a regime compounded of some or aU of the 
following elements ? 

(a) physical education 

(b) handicrafts 

(c) group counselling 

(d) individual psychotherapy 

(e) remedial teaching 

(f) projects of service to the community 

(g) intensive casework with the family. 

With regard to remedial teaching, for example, what proportion of those who 
are likely to qualify for any new form of non-residential treatment, are 
educationally subnormal and what proportion have merely fallen behind with 
their education? Is a non-residential training centre for offenders the right 
place to give remedial teaching, or would it only interfere with the work of the 
schools? Could anything useful be achieved during a few months’ part-time 
attendance? Should any other element be added? 

3. Should any new form of non-residential treatment be combined with 
probation or separate from it? Is it compatible with probation as practised in 
this country to combine with it a substantial punishment in the form of 
deprivation of leisure? If attendance at a non-residential training centre is not 
combined with probation, what should be the sanction for indiscipline or 
failure to attend ? 

4. If a training centre were set up, a number of practical questions would 
arise. What should be the frequency of attendance at a training centre ? Should 
attendance be in the evenings or at weekends? If in the evenings, could it 
reasonably be fitted in between the offender’s leaving school (which finishes 
later in this country than in Boston) or work and his return home for an 
evening meal? 
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5. In wliat areas would the courts have before them a sufficient number of 
suitable offenders (or non-offenders, if eligible) to support a training centre, 
bearing in mind that those who were ordered to attend would have to live within 
reasonable travelling distance of the centre? Would it be necessary or advisable 
to have separate centres or separate sessions of one centre for different age 
groups? Is it practicable to make the same or separate centres available for 
girls as well as boys ? 

6. Who should be responsible for providing and running a centre — the 
Home Office, the local authorities (if so, through what committee ?) or voluntary 
bodies ? What premises could be used ? 

7. What sort of staff would be needed, and could they be found? If atten- 
dance at a training centre were to be combined with probation, how far (if at 
all) should the probation service take part in the running of the centre ? Should 
any casework done with the family be done by the staff of the centre or by the 
probation officer assigned to the case? 

8. In these and other respects how far could the Citizenship Training 
Group in Boston, Massachusetts, or any other non-residential establishment or 
method of training abroad serve as a model to be followed in this country? 
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APPENDIX C 



THE BOSTON CITIZENSHIP TRAINING GROUP 

1. The Group is controlled by a board of trustees comprising some 20 local 
civic leaders; the president of the board is the presiding justice of the Boston 
juvenile court. The Group relies for its funds entirely on voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

2. Boys aged 12 and mder 17 who are put on probation may be required, as 
a condition of their probation, to attend the Group “for study and citizenship 
training”. It appears that the boys dealt with in this way include not only those 
who have been found by a court to be delinquent, but also some who have been 
found, usually by a court, to be what would be termed in England in need of 
care or protection or beyond parental control or truanting from school. Only 
schoolboys attend : a boy who leaves school to start work is excused attendance. 

3. Attendance at the Group is for two hours (3.30 to 5.30 p.m.) frohi Monday 
to Friday for twelve weeks, amounting to 120 hours in all. The Group pays the 
fares of boys who do not live within walking distance. 

4. The programme of activities is arranged in periods of one hour. A week’s 
pro^amme comprises one hour each of crafts and woodworking (individual 
testing), tw^o hours of crafts (group testing), three hours in the gymnasium, two 
hours of group discussion and one hour of visual education. A boy is given a 
complete physical examination at the outset, and arrangements are made for him 
to receive any medical treatment he needs. A psychometrist administers standard 
psycholo^cal tests of intelligence and school achievement; a consulting 
psychiatrist attends the case conferences, sees each boy and his parents, and may 
refer them to a clinic for treatment. Remedial reading classes are provided for 
boys who need them. 

5. Satisfactory attendance at the Group is normally followed by three 
months supervision by a probation officer, to whom the boy reports once a 
week, and by a further three months’ supervision without the obligation to 
report; if all is w'ell, the case is then “placed on file”, but may be revived if the 
boy commits a further offence while under the age of IS. If a boy does not do 
well at the centre, it seems that he may be committed to some form of residential 
training. 

_ 6. The staff of the Group comprises an Executive Director, an Assistant 
Director and Case Worker, a consulting psychiatrist, a psychometrist and group 
worker, an assistant psychometrist, a gymnasium instructor, a crafts instructor, 
a research assistant and a remedial reading teacher. The first two are whole- 
time and the rest part-time. There are also a whole-time secretary to the Director, 
a part-time book-keeper and, seasonally, a summer programme director. The 
annual cost of running the Group is just over £9,000; this does not include any 
payment to the Director (a chief probation officer seconded to the Group without 
charge) or any rent for the premises (lent and maintained free of charge by the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union). 
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NON-RESIDENTIAL TREATMENT OF 
OFFENDERS UNDER 21 
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CORRECTION 

In paragraph 7 of the report, for the sentence “10,587 were 
under the age of 21 and 31,203 of or over that age” 
substitute “31,203 were under the age of 21 and 10,587 of 
or over that age.” 

Home Office 
October 1962 
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